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A LONDON SPRING, 


Trom the New Monthly Magazine 


Or all seasons the season of Spring 
is my favourite, and of all places the 
me ighbourlood of L.ondon is the plac é 
in which I best love to enjoy it It 
is impossible, I believe, for any to 
know how pleasant an English Spring 
may be, if he has never happened to 
spend that season in London and its 
envirous. While the inhabitants of 
other parts of the kingdom arecringing 
over their fires, or creeping out in 
their wintry babiliments, the London- 
ers are enjoying an ewly summer, 
Their country villas are gay with 
flowers ; their meadows are is creen 
as the eye can desire ; their hedgerows 
are full of bud aud It isa 
curious reflectiou, that they are thus 
enabled to beat the country people at 
their own game; but so itis. The 
empire of fashion, we know, is speedily 
extended. A few days will euable a 
country milliuer, dress maker, or tai- 
lor, to trausport the most exquisite 
nuoveltics from London to the remotest 
parts of the king lom The bonnet 
that attracted all eyes and on all 
hearts in Bond-street on Wednesday, 
May grace the head of some belle at 
the Land's End on the followiag Sun- 
day, But of the garb of Nature itm ty 
be said that no power can enable the 
inhabitants of the country thus speedi 
ly to clothe their landscapes in the 
bright liveries every where visible 
around the metropolis, They must 
wait patiently till the hour of thei 
revivification comes. 

Tam no Loadouer myself, yet l have 
felt like ane during occasional Spring 
visits to the busy world : md the 
days thus added to existence we 
vot 


bloom. 


Till *.% 


some of the sweetest in my life. Never 
itany time did the meadows look so 
green, the aspect of Nature so beautiful, 
is When from time to time, afew days 
generally intervening, | marked hei 
progress in excursions from London 
to the neighbouring country. The 
rapidity with which vegetation ap. 
peared to advance, the new creations 
every Where taking place, beheld in 
contrast with the eternal sameness of 
our city dwelling,—all this gave mea 
vreater relish for the country than | 
had ever expericuc ed before, 

They, indeed, are not the most ob- 
serving of mortals who expect te find 
the lovers of Nature among country 
resilents. From experience I have 
learned to look for them in “ populous 
The gentlemen of the Lakes 
may smile,and whisper “Grub-street,” 
but sure lL am, that few of those who 
spend their lives in the midst of rural 
beauty kuow any think of the deep de- 
light that fillsa Londoner's heart, and 
dauces in his eye, when, alter a week 
of ceaseless toil, he catches a glunpse 
ofhis rural villaat Hampstead,—when, 
after long familiarity with the dingy 
und murky atmosphere of the metro- 
polis, his eyes rest upon the short 
green turf, the scattered trees, and the 
undulating hill,—lovely in themselves, 
loveliest of all when we consider how 
near their refreshing beauties are 
brought to the keu of the inhabitants 
of this mighty city. Yes! smile as 
you please, gentlemen of the Lakes # 
you know not much ofthis, Yo 
that talk in rapturesof childish purity 
wid heavenly intercourse—that think 
you can look directly from your own 
lakes and mountains into the mansions 
of the blest—you know not what it is 

i a man that has spent hiv long day 
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toiling i \ iti pPUurpos im 
the heat and turmeoz:l of | 

has seen in that “mighty heart” some- 
thing to hate, but something to pity, 
to prrdon, aud to love,—you kuow 
not what it is for such a man, after 
doing what he can to make that world 
himselfin the 
f his country dwell 
that Stile h t 


madon, who 


better, to vo and re pose 
pleasant shad 
wsible 
man should view what le 


there 
snl upd eve? 


n How is ity 


Mg secs of 
ilare witha dull 


o bus¢ to write sonnets ; 


aR Gepene pou it he bas a pout ul 
spirit wat! m bie carries into his 
retirement a daty potion of rational 
concern in the interests of society. 
He he th hi pes, Uli iecars, ft 
thouglits, id purposes of a man 
amoung nie Pins is the food upon 
which sense, talent, puble spirit, and 
soundness of mifecllect have ever been 
nourtshed \ he isa good mantoo, 
full of kind projects, nid and ypust 
Signs, yet notavenging the disapporme 
ments hii benevolence m have met 
with ino quarter by eall Tae 
thropy wi another ] ‘ haman 
as this w love the country the b ' 


for his love of society. Heisthe man 


And let no one scoff when I 
of count y within a 
Pemple-bat What! are 


to deny us the credit of enjoying the 


pe ik 


very few miles of 


tristocrats 





country, because we have it not in 
solitary lordly ciujoyment? Are we 
to see no beauty wo our flowers and 
trees, the meadow, midtl Titll toe hieod 
our dwelhug, b use O frout win- 
dows pre vent to our view maav edi 
fives like ny oWwn—in other words, 
because oor ft my creatures have a 
fclluw sentiment, and come like us t 
breathe untainted air, withont any 
that troublesome fastiudiou ss Which 
makes children quarrel with theu 


pudding because tlis not pic ? 
But spr pleasant 


« ' ‘ 
also sv ty tullau ol our mot 


ng in London 


equ : ‘ tmmuseneut, 








Pads, é if wibihrons, OWT Was 


ious Te 
sorts of fushiou and gatety, there jy 
very 
London morutag’s walk in Spring, 
You are sure to meet with some coup. 
try friend or otber; one, perhaps 
whom had not 
cloldish years, and never might have 


something exhilarating in a 


. 
seen since Your 


you 
metagiin bat for the overwhelming 
this “ resort and mart 


Aud this ts also the 


tions of 

rth. 
season of London 
society formed for the rehef of suffer. 
ing humanity is holding its meetings ; 
ayd our excellent and gentle-minded 


tltra 
of all thee « 


benevolence, Every 


friends, the Quakers, are abroad, pour- 
Ing in upon us, to remind us of our 

charity, and open our hearts 
mal pu brethren, 
A true member of the Soc iety of 
} vrarded as 1 second 


Get s ol 


sto thereliefof ou 


Frien stmay ve re 


conscience on these occasions. Thy 
very sight of these gentle beings, who 
seem to have stepped into a world 


with which they have no fe lowship, 


to remind us of our duties, has a happy 
influence on the mind. It may be 
feehng, no doubt—it may be fancy; 








) irition of Friends alwayd 
breathe more cautiously, 
walk more circumspectly. How is it 
pross ble to look atthe rigid simplicity 


of their costame, and not repress the 


but this a 
makes nit 


rising desire to make one’s self the 
proud possessor of some uew and fas 


shionably indispensable article of per- 
sonal expenditure? When we think, 
too, that so many pure feel are tread. 
ing our polluted ways, it touches the 
heart, aud makes us anxious at least 
to do what we can to put away evil 
from their walk. Primitive fimes— 
primitive feelings — thoughts fhiat 
claim kindred with Heaven, gather 
Well, peace be with th 


' 
nal 
and 





ibor t us 
ind as long as London te 
long may they contin 
theiy annual visifauions, 

I will mention but one more among 
the sources of attraction with which 
the meter polis is filled at this season 


Quakers 





mains, so 


of the year: and that is so far from 
peculiar to the Spring, that 1 aw 











ring, 
OubL- 
haps, 
your 
have 
ming 
mail 
0 the 
very 
iffer. 
ngs, 
nded 
0UuT- 
our 
carta 


eo. 
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doubtful whether it has any place in 
wny record of its pleasures. | have 
been, however, particularly struck by 
the appearance of some individuals 
among the groups collected round the 
itinerant musicians, who are to be met 
with about the streets of Loudon; 
and { believe, much of what has thus 
interested me is to be ascribed to the 
mflux of strangers,—consequcntly, 1s 
more remarkable in the Spring than 
at any other time. A genuine Lon- 
doner, high or low, has a sort of pride 
m showing his superiority to these at- 
tractions: he wll rarely allow him- 
selfto be struck, ple ased, or ailected 
by common sights or sounds, Ww haake 
walking along the busy and crowded 
mart. He rather wishes it to be un- 
derstood that he has something better 
to dothan to give way to the feelings 
of nature at thesetimes. Consequent 
ly, with the exception of here d 
lividual whom ailliction 
hive placed ibove or below the 





there an io 
may I 
sense of de gradation, you will fir : 
these groups generally composed of 
people who come to London th 
hardly know why, and Jook as if they 
would be aw Ly from thence did they 
but know how. When the beautiful 
air of Rousseau’s Dream, or a German, 
or lrish, or Scotch melody, has been 
played by one of those swert-tons | 
barre l-orvans which we meet with at 
different stations, it is really an affect 
mg sight to watch the countenances 
of the listeners, as they linger aud ling- 
er, uawilling to leave the region 
livened or hallowed by these beauti 
ocniated, some- 


fulsounds. I have spec 


times 1 prose, sometimes tn Verse, on 
the v iriety of associations which the 
oue strainmay be awakening in the 
minds of diferent individuals. Mr 
Wordsworth’s little poem, ‘* At the 
comer of Wor i-street,” is | robablyv 
t is touching In some 


hearts, perhay there may be less 


iS HAaLUralas 


’ 
eS 

tender feeling than of remo maid in 

that oye word how much have we 

inelyded ? There 3 tl r 1 

' ' ir) +} te 


Spring. 


and callous uetures, but no small and 
triflg burthen to him who carries it 

ofthe boy, I say, who some time 
igo left a pure and happy home, with 
an unsullied conscience, and feels Ghat 
he has taken into bis mind images and 
thoughts of evil which he dreanit not 
of before who recollects the days of 
encrous feeling, the season of young 
devotion, and feels that he now sees 
but the utmost “ skirts of glory, and 
far off adores; the remorse of the 
female, who has fallen a victim to the 
atts of seduction, and would fain re- 
turn and hve ;—and the stronger and 
deeper anguish of the aged sinner, 
who has outlived those passtons which 
led hin to the commission of crime, 
and now feels a sort of infantine long- 
I 
lived happy and virtuous 


ifter the scenes in which he once 
It is posst- 
ble, also, that amoung those who stand 


ng 


within those charmed circles of sound, 
th may be minds of a higher cast, 
youug poets who have been entrapped 
fatal error of makwmg the 
Muse a pander to courtly authority, 
who have tainted the Castalian spring 
by a nuxture of the waters of corrup- 
tion ;—-these few natural notes are 

to make their 
than Egyptian bondage, and 
abjure, for a moment, all the gloss and 
giitter which Art has thrown over the 
hearts, others 


mito the 


them scorn 


enouch 


wore 


face of society—other 
feelings. —Beautifal and salutary is 
the transient developement of natural 
emotion which takes place in’ the 
winds of the gay and young who 
come to London for enjoyment’s sake, 
and leave it full of its pleasures with- 
out sharing in its pollutions, Even 

reminded of things worth 
remembering, and feel themselves the 
To them 


better for the strain. 


these are 


a thought, like balm 


} 
! 


Love, aud nearer ties 


—— " they br 
Of Home, 


and 
Ot Friend and Ne 


ighbour,and the calm 
Ot idistra ted sympathies.” 
If such should have lately pa sec] “a 
Spring in London,” perhaps they 
will fee! for themselves what 


have 


1M fectly deacribed B 
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THE POLAR REGIONS. 


Tue fate of the enterprising Capt. 
Parry and his gallant comrades excites 
universal sympathy ; and the eyes of 
all Europe are eagealy watching his 
return from the dreary and hitherto 
nuknown regions, which it was the 
lis expedition to explore. 
a pertod, every thing con- 
which 


object of 
At such 
nected with the subject, may 
enable us to form conjectures as tothe 
ultimate success of the enterprise, will 
be perused with the deepest mtcrest, 
and therefore ve present to our read- 
ers a curious tract on th 
the Polar regions, published a centu- 


subject of 


rv aud half ago The orthogr iphy, 
which is 


time when the tract was written, 


pretty fair, considertug the 
have htevally and carefully tollow 


A bru f discourse of a] ric by th 
North Pols to Japa » China, 


p tded by thy Bax ments, 

1 ersto all Objections thet / 
nrqed against « Pa that 1 

By Joseph MV 1, Pye am te 
his Majesty. London: printed f 

/, Veron, and lat hisshop.at t 

signof Atlas, on Ludeoate-hill, 1704 





ies that have 


Passage to 


Avone the many Es 
le to find a near 
Japan, Cho 


hath has yet, inmy opinion, 


heen n 
a, &c., the most probable 


and likeds 


been over seen, or at le st notattemprt 
ed wit therefore PT shall hereby 
communicate my Conceptions to pub 


It ithat 
py rbosabydy bye 


rr ocensure, 


lie ay pre bation 


a Passage may vi pout 


the North P “And the Reason in- 
d rm mie tu ¢ ve sols, tliat we 
have no certeinty from all the Duse 
yernies that had been of ar ! 1} 
ine within ae es about the Pol 
bet on the cont ry, that [have credi- 
bly } no mformed by a steer-man of 
Douteh Greentand ship, What there is 
nf 1 opr nder the very 
P d somewhat beyond it And 
¥ fry ow ! vt eve credit to he 
Peetation odio yneenwe that ny 
P , man w ldo the like 
| " lint ! 








dent Lhappened to hear it; for thus 
it was: Beg, about two and twenty 
years ago, in Amsterdam, lt went into 
a drinking-house to drink a cup of 
Beer for my thirst, and sitting by a 
publick lire, among several Peaple 
there happened a Scaman to come m, 
who seeing a friend of his there, whe 
he knew went inthe Green/and Voy. 
age, woudered 


to see him, because it 
the Greenland 
sk'd him 
lim home so 
wlio was the steer. 


was not yet time for 
Fleet to come home, and 
what accident brought 
soon: His briend 


man aforesaid in aGrcen/and Ship that 


Summer) told him that their Ship 
went not to fish that Summer: but 
ouly to take in the lading of the whol 
beet, to bring it to an carly market, 


leet had 
th to lade us, we, by 


&c, But, sard he, before the 


caught Fish enou 


order of theGreenlandCompany,sailed 
into North Pole, and came back again 
Wherenpoi his Relntron me Novel 





to me) | entered discourse with him, 
and seem d to question the truth of 
what he said But he did ensure n 


it was troejand that the slip was the 


me Amsterdam, and many of the se: 


men belonging to her, to yostiy the 
truth of it: And he told me morcover, 
that they sailed 2 degrees beyond the 
Pole. Laskt hin, if they foand no 
Land or Islands about the Pole? He 
told ne, No, there wasa free andopen 
skt him, it they did not mect 
witha great dealof we? Hetold me, 
No, they saw no lee. Laskt him what 
W eather they had there? He told me 
fisie Weather, 
fosterdam w the 
as hot. 
questions, but t! 


sca i 


wartn such as was at 
Summer time, and 
I should have askt hin more 

t he was ingaved in 
discourse with bits friend, and I could 
not in modesty interruot them lonyes 
But L belreve that the steer-man spoke 
of factand truth, tor be s« 


miatter em 


i plain honest and unafiectatious pes 


son, and one who could bave no «de 
sign up i mit 

But though TF be et t 5 slioryv, vet 
methinks Lhear many obteet rst 


if maa rf ’ th 








he 
\. 


nel 





gome parficuiars his Relation. And 
first, ‘That it cannot be warm unde 
the Pole because that about Greenland, 
aud many other Parts less Northerly, 
the sea isso full of great bodies of Ice, 
tbat Ships can hardly sail for it. se 
condiy; Or if warm, vet not so warm 
as at Amster sin the Summer time, 
because the farther Northerly the cold 
er Weather Phirdly; Or if tt 
were under the J’ole, tat they could 
not tell how to come back, but that 
they mightes well farther from, as 
return ucarer to home because tl 
Veedie poling tlwavs North, they 
must needs fr Hy elves in tl 
North BP H tmust indilcrent 
ly respect all points of the Porizon 
ake, 

One Answer may serve to the first 

al se objection: That it cannot 
be warm u erthe North J le, S« | 
“ misult the Lxpenence of Travel 
lers and Navigators, we are told that 
letween the 7 nay under the 
hq anoctia/, ws generally as moderate 
weather as here 1m England in Sum 
nicr time. Why may it not then 


be os warm under the ole, as here or 
ut Amsterdam in the Summer time ? 
fhe small herwht the Sun hath there 
ean be no exception, for then we hay 
mz the Sun mits Summer Solstice in 
lesser Alt:tude than between the Tro 


picks, tt must needs be much colder 


here, which is contradicted. But one 
fenson why it is as warm here as be 
tween the ‘Ir pr ks, is, because be- 
tween the iroyp ks the Sun remains 


aree above t_.hoursef 24 above the 


tlorizon te warm vhen as here it 


, 


remains almost 17 hours of 24 above 


the Hori: md therefore leave 
treater mnpres of heat upon it 
And the farther Northward wego the 


how if re OV the tlor:izoi 
ud leas unader the tlor nevery 24 
hours, till we cor ewthin the Aret 
Cirele, where the mt emains tort 

t rit et ‘lithe Sunmime 
Moove tle ri "!, ? 1 ver Set 
Lud t ri t ht i r 


69 


eds cause agreat degree of heat upon 
the Elorizon, 

Aud if be argued that it isso cold 
ihout Greenland, and the Sea so full 
of ice, that ships can hardly sail forit, 

t cannot that argument prove that 
it is so about the Pole: because the 
ice is made about shoars of land, but 
never mi open sea, and comes there 
only by strength of currents, or high 
winds, which does indeed carry itsome 
small distance from the shuar. But 
is this Relator said there is under the 
Pole a free and open Sea, &c. and 

onsequently void of ice, in summer 

time at least Besides, experience 
tells us, that all Land briezes are 
der than those that come from Sea, 
| therefore it may be cold about 
Grecnland, because of the land, and 
vet warm under the Pole, where the 
rel Ss OPE, Ne 

Ihe third objection ts, that if they 
were under the Pole, they could uot 
tell how to come back, because of 
the indifterency the Needle should 
bear to every point of the Horizon 

lexamined not my Relator upon 
this argument, though when I was 
parted from him I was sorryI did 
not But it is easie to apprehend 
how to gudea ship either forward 
or backward by an observation of the 

m a little before you enter the 
P for by finding im or near what 
Meridian it ts, or upon what part 
of the ship it bears, whether on head 
or stern, on starboard or larboard, 
you may measure time near enough 
with a glass, to know several dates 
after in or near what Meridian the 
is at any known or estimate time, 

nd consequently kuow how to pro- 
{ forwards, or come back with 
your ship. Or af the Moon have 
rth latitude, you may do the 
the same by the Moon. Butif the 
, mm short time it 
might be found by variation of the 
Needle, for there 1s doubtless varra- 
tion it; andanall the Meridians 


F* were traded 


tit several variations 


if jai t pours lhere is airce 

















ra) The 


Polar Regions. 


and oper Sea in summer tine {at 
least) about the North Pole. But I 
shall add another relation of onc James 
Ben, whose father lived about five 
vears ago in Crown- Court in Russel 
Street, wm Covent Garden, and bim- 
self lives now in Wapping. ‘This Mr. 
Ben sailed to Japan, with the Dutch, 
as a carpenter of the ship, and he told 
me that that year, 1668, he was new- 
ly come from Japan: | askt him 
why they sailed under way heme from 
thence? He told me he could not 
well tell, because when they set out 
from Japan, the Captain commanded 
the Steer-man to sail due North, and 
they did sail frown thence about 400 
Dutch miles, which is almost 27 de- 
grees due North. Laskt him whether 
they met with uo Land or Islands ¢ 
as | had done before the Dutch Green- 
land Steer-man: Ee N 
they saw no land, but that there was 


told me, \O, 


a free aud open Sea as far as they 
sailed, nor any sign of land appeared, 
}oaskt him whiy 
Neorthward? He told me he could not 
tell, only the Captain commanded it, 
&e. Butl suppose the Fast India 
Company commanded the Captain 
either to make 
increase trade,or to satishie themselves 


they sailed so far 


a discovery of land to 
with the knowledye of an open Sea, 
that when they saw reason they might 


expedie their Voyages between Hol- 


dand, and those parts that wav. | 
was thus bquisitive with him, bec atise 
ever stuce L heard the former relation 
of the Greenland Steer-man, T Large d 
# passage through or about the North 
PoletoJapan, China, &c. and by these 
fwo uiscovertes If oppears very pr ‘ 


ble there is so, end that it is pursabie 


tis SUtEeT. 





NATIONAL PROVERBS, 


PROVERBS pe ularly national, while 
they convey to us the modes of think- 


my, wall consequently indicate t 


modes uf acling among 


Romaus lad a proverbr 


a people. ] 


Te 
Xp 





“the 


arvIos VENnIsse, reserve 
gaged!" a proverbial expression, from 
which the military habits of the peo- 
ple might be inferred ; the triarii be. 
their reserve. A proverb has 
preserved a curions custom of ancient 
coxcombry, which originally came 
from the Greeks. To men of ecffe- 
minate manners in their dress, they 
applied the proverb of Unico digit ule 
Scratching the head 
with a single finger was, tt scems, done 
by the critically nice youths in Rome, 
that they might not dis ompose the 


are en- 


° 
ng 


scalpit caput. 
] 


economy of their hair The Arab, 
whose unsettled existence makes him 
tiniscrable and interested, says,“ Vine- 

ir ogiveu s better than honey 


boueht.” Fivery thing of bigh esteem 


With hin who is so often parched im 


the desert is described.as mtl/kh—** Llow 


large his flow of milk """ is  prover= 


bial expression with the Arab, to dis. 
frogruish thes st copious ¢ puence 
Po express i state periect repose, 
the Arabtan proverb 1s, “ [threw the 
rem over the back ;" an allusion to 
the loosening of the cords of the ca- 
mels, which are thrown over their 
backs when they are scent to pasture, 
We discover the rustic manners of our 
ancent Britons im the Cambriau pro- 
verbs; many relateto thes “The 
cleanly Britain is seen in the hedge: 
the horse looks not on th hedge but 


full of gaj The state of an agricul- 
tural people appears in such fy roverbs 
s, “*You must not « 
lings till May-day 


the corn: the bad husband's hedge is 


ouot your ycar- 


14? 
ind their prover- 


bial sentence for old age is, “ An old 
mian’s aus to keep sheep!” Torn 
mt vagrant Arab and the agrt- 

th ition toa mation existing io 
i ivilrgation , 

the Chinese 3 ths fi quently a 
jude tomoveheent buildings. Attect- 
ge & wore solemn exterior than all 
nes { ,a itepwrover bo wits 
treme oN ay d 1 ust out 
t » a t we a 
| ° 











1 i@ Lever, 


his officers to thi steps that lead tout; 
the people to the ground on which 
they stand.” What should we think 
of a people who had a proverb, that 
“Ele who gives blows is a master, he 
who gives none is a dog !"" We should 
instantly decide on the mean and ser- 
vile spirit of those who could repeat 
it; and such we find to have been that 
of the Bengalese,to whom the degard- 
ing proverb belouys, derived from the 
treatment they were used to receive 
from their Mogul rulers,who answered 


the claims of their creditors by a vi- 


gorous application of the whip! Tn 
some of the Hebrew proverbs we are 
struck by the frequent allusions of that 
fugitive people to their own history. 
The cruel oppression exercised by th 


ruling power, and the confidence in 
their hope of change in the day of re- 


tribution, was delivered in thisHebrew 


prove rb—** Whe the tale of bricks ts 
Phe fond 
idolatry of their devotion to their ce- 
remonial law, and to every thing 


nected with therr sublime Thecoracy, 


’ . 
doubled, \Ios s comes 


iu their magnificent ‘Temple, ts finall 
expressed by this proverb— Nout 
ever took a stone tt of the Te mple 4% 
but the dust did fi into his eys 
Pe ne : lor resid 
Peyssonel, who long resided amor 
the Turks, observes, that their pro- 


verbs are fail of sense, ingenuity, and 
elegance, tl rest test of the tmitel- 
lectual abilitics of any nation. Ele said 


this to correct the volatile opinion of 
De Tott, who, to convey an idea of 


their stupid pride, quotes out of the 
favourite adages, of which the truth 
and caudour are admirable: “ Riches 
in the Ta ,witin bur pe, and pomp 
among the Otiom us. 


“ We is distraught for Isabel :—his heart 

Lives ov her beauteous image,sees in th’ 
earth 

Nothing buat het l¢ tis § sine 
sto , 

Thateven turia up, orthatther r 

Comes with bh n file i wheels a 


Dope 


> ad Piaget de vn | 


ile sits a statue, bas no eyes, no ears, 

Or turns the tidings to some prettiness 

Touching his mistress’ beauty. If "tis 
night, 

Such is the darnesss of her raven locks; 

If evening, where's its ruby like ber lip? 

Her smile’s the suu that quickeus 
lovers’ hearts, 

Fo kill them too; and never summer 


storm 

So sadden’d heaven, as when her lofty 
brow 

Looks haughty on his wanand kneeling 
love 


hen pines he, with his hand upon his 
cheek, 

Aud eyes that seem to read the empty 
air 


For memories of her—thinks what gen- 
tle talk 

Shall soothe her scorn, and utters it 
aloud : 

Holds converse with her of despairing 
love 

Tells her of weary days, and endless 
nights, 

Of feverish dreams that on Love's pil- 
low sit 


Of life that withers, like an April day 
utin by chilling showers, of blighted 
Lope 
Pill, with his broken-hearted eloquence, 
fle wins her fancied smile, and then his 


cheek 
Shews by its crimson hew the joyous 
blood 


Bounds through his veins; his hollow 
eye grows bright, 

Aud o'er his quivering and love-pointed 
lip 

The breaihcomes panting. Thenagain 

he starts, 

r his dream, and sighs to va- 

cancy 


Pines fo 


PROJECTS AND PROJECTORS, 
Viladmirar 
Purre are few persons who are 
more obnoxious to general ridicule 
than Projectors. The world seems 
ever well disposed to enjoy a broad 
grin at the schemes, and a hearty 
laugh at the failures, of those who, 
having the sphere of their vision ex- 
tended a few yards farther from their 
nasal organ than their prosing, plod 





> 
te 


ding Consociates, ar enterprss 
el ough t venture beyond the pale i 
tangibilities, and seek Loucur an 
nown in the boundless field of un- 
achieved discoveries.—“ Zhat is im- 
possible,” is a favourite phrase of the 
vulgar. Such folks have a microcosm 
of their own, which they people with 
realities, collected from the narrow 
circle of individual observation ; and 
whether its limits are confined to 
vard, or extend toa mile, they hold a 
! 





without its circle to be fiction; 
the islanders of whom we read, wil 

deem their petty spot of earth tocom 
prise the univers ° mid all beyoud it 
to be sky mid ocean At 1 yet, let mie 
ask these sappers and miners of aerial 
eastles,x— Whose hobby-horses have 
done so much service to mankt 
Where would have been out 

lights and steam eneimes; our naviga 
ble canals and iron railways; on 
machines and inventions, the magi 
potency of which gives wings to tl 

winds and impetus to the waves 


binds the elements in sul jection, and 


places the powers of nature at the dis- 


posal of man ;— had that glorious spi 





of research, which animates the b 


somes of the specul itive, been quench 
ed by sarcasims of ignorance ? 

The comforts, the conveniences, the 
elegances of life ill that gives zest t 
enjoyment, and charms to existence, 


are attributed to that spirit, whieh, ta 





despite of the clamours of prejudice, 
and the sneers of the kuowit 
marches onwards with unconquerable 
perseverance, in full) convict of 
triumphant success, But for neh 
minds, the world would have ren 

ed in its primitive bar! mr: scrence 


would never have eVNCcee led its I 
' 


ave; knowledge, confined bythe lea 





en gravity of iznorauce, would never 


have emerged from tts prison-house ; 
the arts of civilized life would have 


yet been undiscovered: and that “god- 


hike spring of action,” the human i 
tellect, would for ave lave vrovelled 
beneath the tron sway of bigotry and 


superstition Out uy nthe ¢ itiess 


i runecnut 


with © tt 


the same 


satisfaction, 
grey in igno 
stupid, he we 
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Cye to ile vt . over f ( ° 
ous phenome ‘ tars,t direct 
ed them to ! i to \ e the la 1 
i 
teutireasures in deer be n 1 
the caves of ove i ¥¢ Ma fave vet 
been uufathomed, the mysteries of t | 
d 1 unexplove 1; and each petty 
t rine, mm quiescent ba bar.sm, 
We }iiave formed no wi for inter. | 
‘ Lint youd his ify 
Mit “ ) tiawe felt oa cas r 
busriat tok “sn »clothes fit tlius 
il ya il nay r the 
| t , Velichi tie Ww urt ted; 
hholae I son with them 
Dutthe protitiess raliveols ! 
Livery pler at anewadtscovery, 
however apparent!y or really absurd, 
i ,adegree, the 1 l 
species. Hlad 1 neients bee ° 
ested tus hy after the Phil r’s 
“tone, or the LTnfallible Lebxir, ous 
hk wiledge f chemistry, on which 
we wopr ours : Che 
turtes back have \ i 
t! eoregate ob ut i 
t » uristng ft 1 ta exter ' 
} wledge, tons ‘ ent 
Aine ! vinecd Ul vemel 
pparent impossibilit Phe > - 
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troverting all Our prejudices, and 
driving us from one strong hold of 
scepticism to another; reconciling ip 
pare ut contradictions, « onmipassing as- 
sumed impossibilities ; and evincing 
the presumption ofour judgment Ay 
pareut absurdities have been so often 
converted into absolute matters of fact 
that we should hesitate now at dis 
couraging the well-known projects of 
the academicians of Lagoda, were 
they put forth with becoming solem- 
nity im the form of a“ Proposal.” Ex- 
tracting sun-beams from cucumbers, 
may not be altogether visionary ; and 
as to converting saw-dust into deal 
boards, an American paper, not many 
months ago, trumpeted forth its abso- 
lute accomplishment. Another of these 
Laputan speculations has also been 
realized, —the substitution of the spi- 
der for the silkworm. In the early 
part of the last century, Bon, a native 
of Languedoc, succeeded in weaving a 
pair of silk stockings and a_ pair of 
gloves fromspiders’ threads; and Reau- 
mur, who was deputed by the Royal 
Academy of Paris to inquire into the 
matter, confirmed the possibility by 
actual experiment ; though he deemed 
it scarcely worth the trouble, because 
Messieurs Spiders, be ing averse to as- 
sociation, fell to aud devoured each 
other; so that, out of two hundred in 
a cell, in a little time one or two only 
would be found alive : added to which, 
two hundred and eighty of them 
would only equal the produce of one 
silkworm; and it would require 
668,555 spiders to produce a pound of 
silk. 

Flesh and blood have been proved 
incombustible, since the challenge of 
the auti pyrist to bake himself in an 
oven with a shoulder of mutton ; men 
have walked ou the water, and sailed 
in the air; and Astley’s Autipodeans 
have shewn us, that to strut about 
with the head downwards is no long 
er amirack Who would ever think 
of “ teaching the young alea how to 
shoot,” by military manceuvres; and 


of drilling the human mind into the 
mysteries of I ung by mechanical 


my 
Prajecis aud I’; yectars 





73 
motions? Yet we see vothing won 
derful in all this, now it is achieved ; 
though, had such a project been 
broached in the reign of our British 
Solomon, the projector would have 
had a fair chanec of being roasted for 
1 wizard, 

Though weare grown wise enough 
to ridicule the working of wonders 
by any other than watural means ; 
though we have discarded magic and 
witchcraft, with all their trumpery, 
from our creed; there is no reasou 
for doubting the possibility of achiev- 
ing, by the operations of nature, all 
they were ever said to have achieved ; 
and thus, although | am convine- 
ed that no inhabitant of the other 
world, in pity to my wants, would pay 
mea visit to point out hidden treasure ; 
and [ cap scarcely expect the luck of 
that Duke of Burgundy, who, when- 
ever he dreamt of concealed riches, 
was sure to find them; | yet know 
that fortunes have been made as sud- 
denly by the natural course of events. 
The lottery, for instance, though the 
game be a desperate one, and the 
chances of gaining frightfully remote, 
has raised many to sudden and unex- 
pected opulence ; and this is doubtless 
a safer and perhaps a surer method of 
conjuring up riches, than pulling an 
old house about y ‘rs in search of 
buried coin, at the bidding of a spec- 
tre who appears in a vision, as was 
lately achieved by a notable dreamer. 
Ishould have little faith, too, ina 
voyage to the moon performed by 
magic or on the back of Mahomet’s 
doukey; but L know that Bishop 
Wilkins, of theoretical notoriety, has 
very learnedly and scientifically evinc- 
cd that such a scheme is practicable. 
Like a true philosopher, he has 
honestly stated every difficulty, and 
then overcome it by logical and ma- 
thematical reasoning. He proves that 
if aman can by any artifice or inven- 
tion raise himself twenty miles above 
the ground, there is little doubt of his 
being able to reach the planet, al- 
though it is nearly 180,000 miles from 
theear th, t et vse, be vondthat heights 


a 
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4 ere plies fair mav be traversed is 
easily as walking on the ground! for 
nikal grave cst in suo loca: there is no 
gravity in an object, when it ts so far 
removed from the sphere to which it 
belungs as to be out of the reach of 
its influeuce. ‘That he can raise him- 
selfto this altitude, le manifests by a 
variety of inventions, but he shorteus 
the journey at once by proposing the 
pian of a brother bishop, who con- 
ceciving that swallows, euckoos, aud 
mightingales, tuke periodical voyages 
to the moon, thuikys tt would be no 
difficult matter to coustruct a ma- 
‘ hine, by which those birds praterat be 
made to convey a net thither outright 
at the beginning cf winter, and return 
with him at the eud of the spring 
Phe trifing obstacles of eating, druk- 
ing, and sleeping, he readily over- 
comes, As to the first, he thuks it 
possible that a man may live apon 
air; thus assenting to au old Platoun 
theory, thal there is im some part of 
the universe a place where men m 


y 
be nourtled by the air they breath 

and wone more hkeiy thau the fields 
of ether, where they may gorge on 
chameleon diet to repletion, — bor 
sleeping, whit pillow so soit as a 
cloud? “Can we deswe,” he asks 
* a softer bed than the air, where we 


may repose Gurselves firmly and safe- 
ly as in our chambers 2?" Llere then 
is a well-digested plan, learuedly a 
gued, scswntifically proved, and sert 
ously set forth; clearly shewing, that 
& voyage to the moon, so tar from Le 
ing a subject for ridicule, ts a demon 
strable fact. ‘The erudite projector 
does not cajole lus readers by protiis 
ing to spirtl them thither on a broom 
Stick, or on the back ofan enchauted 
Lic nether las recourse to the 


> of don Gutxote, nor the 





woodeu steed af the Arabiau N glits; 
but satisf« torily proves, by geomet 
eal, astrauomical, and niathematical 
calculation, that the thing ts practsc 
ble to whoever chooses to alteuppt it 
Strange’ that no one has yet been 
sufficreutly exterprisu 3 to uudertak 





sousefulajourney! That neither t! 


spirit of discovery nor of avarice,which { 
has incited men to “ tempt the dan- ; 


gerousdecp,” dive into the bowels of 
the earth, and explore perilous md 
unhealthy regions, has glowed with 
sufficient fervour in the bosoms of the 
daring, to inspirit them to such an 
achbevement! What beneficial re 
sults intght we not expect from an in 
tercourse between the tuhabitants of 
the worlds! And how pleasant to 
travel from one globe to the other, or 
the wings of the wind, exempt from 
the extortion of innkeepers, the dread 
of accidents, the attacks of robbers 


hazards of land and ocean ; 


. 
wid ailth 
settee honger and thirst at defiance, 
with au acral table ever spread be- 
tore us, at which we may ba que 


Hpouw al fone st,quan thy pure elemet t 


from the clouds, and revel im the lox 
uriance of ether! No more { 
Malthus a(Yict hiniself aud the world 
with th feartul anticipation — ef 
the earth not being large enough to 


] dus: the Stipe rabundant popul 
tion may be flighted off to the luua 
revions, to cultivate a nearer cquam 


tunce with the spheres, and enter into 


reciprocal schemes for the uutwal ad 


vaulage of both planets, 


——- 





THE DIRGE OF A CiIILD, 


No bitter tears for the be shed, 

Blossom of being ' seeu and gone’ 

Vith flowers alone we strew thy bed, 
Oh, blest des arted one 

Whose all of Ife, a rosy ray, 


Blusbed inte dawn, aud pos G Away. 


V« theu art cone, ere guilt had power 
io stain thy cherub soul and form ' 
Cljos*d the soft eplemeral tlower 


That never felt a storm 
TPhesnnbeam’s smile, the zepayrs breath 


All thatat knew trom birth to death 
1 ist so like a form of light 
Phat Heaven benignly call’d thee hence, 
Ere vet the world could breathe a blirht 


O'er thy sweet innocence : 


And thou, that brighter home to bless 


Art pass’d with all thy loveli ac 








bhe ofa Clall.—T 
ch Oh hadst thou stil on earth remain d, 
n- Vision of beauty, fair as brief, 
i! onthy brightness | been st 
s ? wsounthay l nthe i sla 
- ‘ ~~: » tof f 
oe With passion, or \ { 
tt "ow not a sullvine breath \ rise 
th . . 
To dim thy glory in the ski 
ie - a 
an We rear vo marble o er thy tomb— 
( No sculptur'd image there shall muur 


r far the vernal bloow 





Such dwelling to adorn 





= Fragrance and flowers and d 
- 
& The only emblems meet for thee 
m 
nl Thy grave shall he a blessed st 
- A Vdwith Nature's brightest wre 


h clowing season shall com!ine 
‘ It's 


ind apon the midnight air 


uceuse there to breath 


Shall viewless harps be murmuring there 


it 
t And, ol sometimes in vis s blest 
weet Spirit, Visit our repos 
? A | bear from thine own world of 
: some bali f T human Woe 
¢: \ t form more lovely could be o 
‘ Than thine, to messencer of Heave; 
> 


THE LANDS END OF CORN- 
WALL. 
I'were are seasons for behol!’ 


particular scenes in their fullest be 
ty; and those who 
Land's End of Cornwall ou a sum 
mer day, when the wind ts low, t 


have sec tl 


sky blue, and the bright, have 


beheld st stript of its grandeur au 


sun 


miost procturesque accompa ntnents 
When the wind is up,—the th 

uds gathered together, th 
( ops de sceading,—-thelighinu ist 


gy by lits between sea aud ¢ 
vinnie a ship wath all 
¢ 


» moving annd the waters, seek 


lor some secure haven, ta | sli 
seene of 


wity. It se 


tune to seea deep auter 


aud awtal be ms i 


Wi eTidcss OF W Crs VOU « nN 


' tines land ,—the himut of tl ul 
Miuvet earth is belore vou, and whet 
thiek eloud hangs, and the fis 





her sails beut is 





It was atsuch a time that I first 


saw the Laud’s End of Cornwall— 
vid, what is far beticr, it was at such 
t i, too, that at was seen by ‘lur- 
1 . ost etic of landscape pain- 


crs. | have no wish to try to ce scribe 
the enchantment which lis pencil lias 
wrought, aud from whieh the graver 
of Cooke has taken none of thecharms; 

| ex- 


but | wish he had seen the seen 


presslv as Lsaw it. ‘The sea began to 
feel the influence of the wind,— 
thickcloud haugast a distance dark 

ind motionless,—the sun had gone 
down, and its last glunmering helt 


while, half 
sea and half in cloud, a ship all on 


was dancipg 


mi tihe Water, 


fire came seudding along, throwing a 
wavering law flame and simoke 
tito thie Ir, wid a dog, the onty 

r creature thathad not abandon- 

r, sat on the prow, wa uttered, 





» the thames approached, a deep rnd 
mournful howl.—But to my story 

lu asmall bay near the Land's End 
f Cornwall, a of fishermen 
fixed their and enjoyed 
isturbed the produce of the labour 


} 
cCoreny 


abode, 


for a pertod beyond the reach of oral 
emcombrauece. Jt wasa wild and un- 
frequented place, chained by a line 


' 


and) shaggy hills, throug! 
which a | ther than a road, pre 
scuted a way into the bosom of th: 


This w iy, too, seeimnt d not 


sterie 


yatin, t 


to have beeu in the original contem 


t tion of n ire, but the work ofafter 
1 vht: hills ppeared to hay 
been cleft) asunce to allow mau to 
find tis wa info th barren place 
Ti th ree eh by i Was rugged 
ficult, t } vy by sea was shut 
srainst every thing which went 
per tothe wat than a boat:~— 
when the tide re ed, the rocksmiglit 
t ween pre centiog themselves as sharp 


isks of a wild boar, and nearly 


nst the etiorts of 


vigatiol id wrecks of mauy 
vessels were sveattered an a the 
Cc ags and quicksands. ‘TI sen, how- 


ever, teemed with the finest fish, and 


i to moke amend ‘sru ’ 


‘ 
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its tides bore into the neis of the fish 
ermen. But the fishermen 
only tomake the day and the way 
alike long,—they caught and ate, and 
ate and caught ; and ifthey cured any 
fish for sale, it was but in the way of 
exchange with some of the inland 
store farmers, who ounce or twice a 
year penetrated into their region, to 
barter, according to the custom of the 
country,some oftheir superfluous com- 
moitities. ‘Iheir houses, some twe uty 
or more, ran mm a zig-zag line along 
the bosom of the bay, built of dry 
stone, covert d with he ath,—the roofs 


sought 


hung with dried salmon, the floors 
bedded with fishbones ; while, from 
the whole, a close aud a fishy steam 


issued, fit to sutlocate 1 covey Of par 
which was myrrh and 
hsuer- 
extend 
shore; many pate hed 
and rudely constructed boats lay heul- 
ed upon the beach, or rocked amid 
the water, as it swelled with the 


cre » Uialiy 


tridges, but 


cence in the nostrils of 
J ! , ‘ 
men. Nets of all sizes were 


, 
ed along the 


Ill- 


sing tide, 


while many mea 
women, and a numerous progeny of 
children, barcheaded and barefooted, 
sat watching the heaving sea with the 
eaver glance of those who are aware 
that their supper hes at its bottom. 
Those wholive by the tide must watch 
with the tide; and it isas common for 
men to dip their nets in the nudnicht 
waters, as in the tide of noonday. ‘Th. 
moon had arisen wilh sharp bornus,and 
with a stormy face, and shed on the 
moving mas 
fitful light. 


of waters a varying and 
The poimted rocks, and 


the wrecks of ships, began to disap- 
pear, the bay exy inded, and the por 
pore Ww nt dashing along the foamung 
j of the tide, feastuig, ashe went, 
- the fattest of the fish 
Be t the tide was at its hae rlit, 
4 “ e the fishermen stood, some 
midwaist deey the water, holding 
th | ve tothers onthe shore 
exvemag their vets moving m= their 
sir r with a look of silent hope, the 
clitter of a horse’s hoofs was heard 
r the pebbles on the beach, and 


4 t ‘ ' ‘ rue 


The Laud s Ey 





| af Corawail 


into the moonlight, and weut towards 
the tide. The rider seemed an eWesly 
man, with something of a military air 
about him; he wore a short. cloak, a 
slouched hat, bearing a feather of the 
sea cormoraut, and carried a four- 
pronged and barbed fish-spear in his 
hand, in the manner of one bearing a 
lance. “It's Ranulph Roole,” said an 
elderly fisherman, *’e knows what ‘e 
wants,—the fattest and the fairest fish 
that our nets take; but may I be 
doomed to hold the haave for devils 
in the pit of brimstone, if ‘e has a fiu 
from me to-night, as sure as my name 
is Gaffer Gaffhook.” ‘To this person 
the rider addressed himself. “ Gatier, 


my good friend, I'm in haste,—my 
master is sick and sore wounded :— 
you know what day of the week 
this is, and | must have a fair fish- 


melting but. 


grace of a 


wilh amerg! 
ter, ind al 


asfat as 
the 
good priest, who comes many 2 mile 
to sooth the spirit of Sir Simon hin- 


1-hh 
! 
ito win 


nersley.” “Ranulph,” said Gatlhook, 
* look at that tide, - it swept the op- 
coast some half hour since, and 
it is the free gift of 
heaven, and all that it contains,--so 
put forth thy hand, and freely take 
what is freely offered: but for noman, 
nameless or knighted, will { strike or 
take fish :—I! hold the sea from Pro 
vidence, and not from Simon Kinner- 
sley,—or may I be turned into the 
bob cork of an cverlasting raise-net ; 

and ye may say Gafier Gaffhook 
sand it,’ * Gatter,” said Ranulph, 
“‘were net my master sick, and the 
matter pressiag, | should ke much 


posite 
fills our bay now; 


tos! eak to thee w the only language 
thou canst comprehend:—I would 
beat thee with my spear shaft into 


bait for cod, if Leo the me, 
but | see there 1s some tive fish ron- 


and | willshow thee an art then 


a spare 
ning, 
wilt never huve the spirit te learn.’ 
He balaneed his fish spear, spurred his 
horse into the tide,—and, eyeing the 
foamy tr the fish ran, 
aud waving his weapon hea pavelw 
he hovrled i 4 the 


7 ' ? thes vst 


ick an which 


mito the water, at 
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told dim how true was his aim,and how 
dextrous his haud. tHe wheeled his 
horse ‘round and rode swifily away, 
bearmg a fine salmon on his spear 
point. “{There’e goes,” said old Gatf- 
hook, with as fatr a fish asever swam 
in our bay. [ might have held a 
haave in the surge for asummer moon, 
nd got nothing better than gaping 
cod, or a thornybacked skate. Yet 
see What it is to serve the saints: 
here comes a fellow who knows not 
how manv corks are ona raise nef, 
nd, riding into the tide, casts in his 
spear to th name of St. Somebody, 
and brings outa fine salmon Ani 
knew the samt who has most iilu 
ence among fish, | would worship him 
too :—1 would cease dipping the knot- 
ted mesh of hemp in the flood, and 
stick to the barbed steel and the boun- 
teous saint,—else let my king's hood 
be made into a shrimp net.” ‘ Ah,” 
said a young tisherman, “had LT known 
it was Ranulph Roole, he might have 
picked the best fish | have taken out 
of the bosom of my haave net;—-for 
have we not heard his master is at 
death's door ?—he had a quarrel with 
some tan beyond the bay, and has 
lost some of his best blood. Many a 
fair tish has he had of our taking,— 
but we have ever been rewarded se- 
ven fold.” Now, Moll,” said old 
Gaffhook to his spouse, ‘cast on thy 
hood, and take the salmon [ caught 
this morning, and follow Ranulph, and 
tell him thy husband calls himself an 
old fool, and sends lim a pretty fish ; 
-—Sir Phomus was ever a stern man, 
but he was just, and he divided ever 
as fair atween man and man as the 
back bone divides the herr ing—so hie 
thee, dame, and let thy feet scarce feel 
the grass.” 

Tie way along which the fisher- 
man’s spouse followed Ranulph seem- 
edratherthe roush and deserted chan- 
nel of a brook, than a regular roa: 
fashioned by the labour of man. It 
sought the foot of the hills; and, 
thouch the way was short for mo 
fowl, twas lor rman, for b 


, 
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with many a turn and link. One time 
it seemed to skirt the edge of a grove 
of rocks,—at another, it passed 
through a field so thickly studded 
with enormous stones, and withal so 
regular, that they seemed to have been 
distributed by measurement. A little 
farther on, and close to the ascent of 
the hills, rocks and loose stones were 
heaped up in such confusion as coun- 
tenanced the supposition that they 
were the surplus materials left from 
erecting the steep and rocky hills 
which hemmed in the bay. Along 
this way Ranulph spurred his horse 
till he reached a deep and wooded ra- 
vine that seemed nearly to separate the 
hills, and out of which gushed asmall 
but tumultuous brook. Along the 
brink ofthe rivulet the way continued 
to wind in a gradual ascent, till, pass- 
ing an old sycamore tree, which, an- 
choring its roots like net work among 
the cnormours stones, threw its stem 
and branches over the stream, a small 
square tower, and the ruins of a little 
chapel, appeared seated, or rather half 
hung, from thesummit of a lofty cliff, 
like the eyrie of an eagle. A light 
glimmered along the rocks and the 
stream froma small wicket, equal in 
size to the admission of an owl, and 
crossed with its trembling lines a very 
narrow and steep way, which ascend- 
ed to the gate of Kinnersley-Keep. 
Ranulph scaled this dizzy way like 
one to whom the path was familiar, 
and, throwing the bridle over his 
horse's neck, sought the chamber from 
whence the light proceeded. He 
stopt at a narrow door of carved oak, 
ind, listening for a minute’s space, or 
more, lifted the latch, and entered 
with a light foot and a cautious air. 
“ Alas! Ranulph,” said a voice, faint 
and broken, “ all thy care and tender- 
ness are cast away on one unworthy 
of life, and who could not live, were 
he worthy.” “Be of good comfort, 
Sir,” said Ranulph, “ you have done 
only what is noble, and what would 
have been wickedness to have left un- 
done A father’s dving entreaty is a 


er t folly hhety ure for - 

















The Lands End of 
aud there isa curse for them whoneg- 
fect a father’s command. 
cheer, therefore,—a wound in young 
flesh is soon cured. 1 remember, tu 
your honoured father’s time, when 
young Lacey of Lanercross jested 
about the cutofmy mantle, and I was 
run through the thick of the thigh in 
the vindication of my dress, | had wy 
leg o'er the horse's back m three 
weeks again :—Cheer pp, Str, young 
flesh is canunie to cure, as the men say 
iu the north.” “ Ah! Ranulph, but 
erief at heart cuts worse than a two 
L the sume vole 


Be of xood 


edged sward,” sa 
* it was adread command iny fatln 
laid on me, and dreadfully has it bee 
obe yed, Llow can J hope that Heavy 

ipproves, when my own heart disay 
proves?-—T amsore wour ded, Ranulp! 


Hy 


but my sorest pain is for drawing 
sword, aud shedding blood unjustly 

‘| have seen much blood split int 

day, Sir,” said Ranulph; “and Thos 
been blamed for spilling some litils 
myself; but shame fall the manu that 
when the head is hot and the 
mind chafed, your sword in \ our hand 
and you best foe witin bared steel be 


says, 


fore you—shame fall him, I say, who 
thinks that the blood which ts spilt 
then is spilt unjastly But that was 
not what | wanted tosav. Ye know, 
Sir, we came home toa cold hearth 
and anempty larde: Now, Sir, have 


about to tell ;—- 
my hand, and 


cheer from what I'm 
I took my fish-spear i 


rode down to the tide; the boors 
were chulish, and would not give me 
asingle fin; so inthe name of the 
saints Frode into the flood, and struck 
with miv spenr, anda noble stroke 
struck l.—asfatasalmon aseverswam 
Now, Sir, had the samts thought ve 
unworthy of favour ;—had they «ce 


signed that the name of Kinnerste v 


should perish from the earth,—would 


they have given your servant such a 


gift ?—I trow, no, Sir; it's not for 
nought that the saints are bountiful, 
and | would have y 


ua Tet me look at 


wir we 


for 





sley die like a barren tree ?—No, nw 
it goes out, it shall » 


' 
1 suootit 


when 


shining lik star 


Te be continued.) 


STANZAS. 


Away with the pleasure that is wot 


partaker 
There ts no evjovment by one only 
ta’¢ 
I love, in wy mirth, to see gladness 


( ] aud in eye hat reflect it 
an 
When DN ve hire, that a&« cheerily 
i S ; 
Qn our cozvi rth-stone, with its 
T ce t ee! 
() ow UN iw Ss while ny eve 
‘ ! izes 
I e my > purtakhen hy 
, 
And when, ast ften, lease sien 
lu stories t read st of the dear 
Iden « 
H “ tel h tu] to see ¢ reyesu la 


ly clsten, 
And feel that affection has sweeten 


the lay 
Yes, love—and when wand'ting at even 
or Morhing, 
Tbrovugh forest or wild, or by waves 
toaniing white, 
lhave fancied new beauties the lend- 


scape adorning, 
Because | have seen thou wast glad 
ic sight 
\ \ nb in crowds, where a wiiise 
] tlendeth, 
Ar ‘ 1 would express what there 
nig not be said, 
How dear nee that none else 


An yw swe » the thought that is 
& rea 
Then away w e phe re that is uot 
pa > 
There is ‘ wen } one ol 
' fae’ ‘ bs 
‘“ 











MURE SURNAMES! OR THE USE 
OF CHONOLOGY. 


\From Jeha Bu 


Por away chronolugy—“ a fty for 
your dates,” as a punster would say, 
and see what a pretty confusion the 
world would be in, about the heroes 


und sagesof antiquity, bya reference t 
* the duor plates of misters and dames 


in the metropolis at the present time 

Forinstance~—Uomer ts a coal mer- 
chant at Paddington—(C wsara grocer 
md tea dealer in Cripplegate — Alex 
ander makes trumpets near 
hall-—-Regulus is a toyman im New- 
port-street, Longeacre-—— Nero keeps an 
hotel at the west end of the town 
and Cato the elder makes meat sa 


leaden 


foes 


and wire cages on EHolborn-hall 
The little boys who | 

home for the holidays, with ® Mars, 

Bacchus, and Apollo,” in their heads, 

Wi I pe h Ips he puzzle lwhat tothimk 

of the lastdeity, when they find Mars 


atvather dresser in Snow-fields, and 


rive pusft con 


Bacchus a manufacturer of decanters 
and wine glassesin Thames-street 
Those, too, who have dabbled in 
poetry, will stare to fiud Love a jew 
eer ws Bond-street—aud Patience, 
having left the neighbourhood of the 
Monument, where, we presume, he 
used tosit ‘smiling atertef, established 
a6 an architect in Worinwood-street 
Even the actors in the remotest 
scenes Might, without the aid of chr 
nology, be jumbled ina very extra- 
rdiary manner. What, for mstauce, 
would t tho vlit of a change 
Cumstances Which could have brought 
bout tscparauiou between our first 
parents, aud have placed Adam at 
the head of the Jary Court m= Scot 


laid, and set np Eve asa turuer near 


V hitfield’s tabernacle in Tottenham 
Contrt- road? What strange event 
wid bave made Cain a Lieutenant- 
Colonel ij half-pavy, or transferred 
Abel inte a merchant in Bucklers 
ry? 
(iow, without the 1 ty of dat 


Mare Surnames! O; 


we US fh CAMTORG (U- i9 


an ostrich feather manufacturer in 
Fenchurch-street, aud Moses a slop- 
seller in Ratcliffe-highway ; Paul a 
baker in Eloundsditch, and Peter a bar- 
rister ab law ¢ How could we recon- 
cile the the discovery, that Matthew 
is a hairdresser in Store-street, Bed- 
ford-square— Mark a tailor in flol- 
born—Luke a dashing Lieutenant of 
Artillery—and Jolin a shoemaker of 
Chelsea? What, but the nice pre- 
servation of distance could induce us 
to understand why Elisha should bea 
wireworker in Shoreditch—or Noah 
i fashionable tailor im Burton-street, 
Berkeley-square @ Why else could 
we believe that Herod sold furniture 
inCastle- street, Loug-acre—or David 
was a boot and shoemaker—or Daniel 
i broker on the Stuck Exchange ? 

But with moderns, undated, we 
should be still more bewildered ;— 
for instance, Alfred, the pride of Bri- 
tain, makes fishing rods at Lothbury, 
Thomas a Becket ts an attorney in 
Boud-street—Spencer, the poet, writes 
lin to ladies’ lap-dogs aud sonnets 
to singing birds—the admirable Crich- 
ton is physician to the Emperor or all 
the Russias—Shakspeare commauds 
i troop of horse—Johnson is superin- 
tendant of mail coaches—aud, in the 
absence of Fletcher, (who has ab- 
scounded) Beaumont is managing di- 
rector ofa provincial fire-olfice. 

The coutemporaries of these, in 
searching alter the characters immor- 
talized by the bard of Avon, would 
perhay : Le surpt sed to find the blind 
Lear an optician in Petter-lane, while 
Edgar sells ule in benchurch-street 
Macbeth and hts wife are set up wa 
fruit stall in Vinegar-yard, Drury- 
lane—the melancholy J ques Is es 
tablished as an apothecary and a 
coucheur m VW irwick-stree t, Golden 
square -Anugelo ts 
fencing-master in Albany—Rom o 
having been promoted toa Captaincy, 
is beating up for voluuteers inthe 

use of Jiberty—-Parists in full prac- 
ticeas a popular physician; and Hau 

t hnnself keeps a stlversmith’s shop 


celebrated as a 


t ah er of si ney's-all ‘ 











Vore Surnames ! Ui 
We have Dr. Rusby, iustead of 
whipping little boys for gramunati- 
cal blunders, w aking bad translatioas 
and grammatical biunders,, for which, 
ifhe were a little huneelf, he 
would deserve to be whipped—Alex- 
ander Pope, made straight auc fatten- 
ed up, acts tragedy at Drury-lane— 
Addison sells globes in Regent-street 
—Richardson and Swift keep lottery 
offices inthe city—Congreve's pieces, 
which continue to go off remarkably 
well, are vannon, uot comedies—and 
Farquhar, instead of of a poor author, 
isa rich banker in St. James’s-street. 
Gay, “in wit a man, simplicity a 
child,” makes dolls in Goswell-street 
Cowley is a blacksmith—Phillips 1s 
poetical only in his prose—Prior till 
very lately wasau Pusign in the 12th 
Regiment of Foot—-Collins, instead ot 
odes, makes glass chandeliers—Butler 
grinds Greek at Harrow—and Cow- 
per may be seen writing his “ Task” 
at the table of the Llouse of Lords any 
day during the sitting of Parliament. 


bov 


_~- 


VARIETIES, 


Causes of various Revointionsin Fa- 
shion.—-The lufanta Isabella, wife of 
Archduke Albert, vowed before the 
sicge of Ostend, in 1601, never to 
change the garments she then wore 
uotil the place surrendered: it held 
out 3 years and 78 days, during which 
she adhered toher resolution. Tu this 
period her linen, particularly next to 
her body, became changed from white 
to yellow, and although the latter co- 
Jour was before held in great contempt, 
it from this circumstance became very 
fashionable, ander the aame of “ Isa- 
bella.” ‘The close crops of the reign 
of Francis L, of Franee, were occa 
sioued by a wound he received in his 
head, which obage: to have his 
hair cut off. The beautiful hair of 
Louis XLV., whena ¢ hild, introduced 
perukes with Howing curls; and the 


1 tiaaa 


enormous Wigs Which siccecded were 
invented to cover an mequality to th: 


Dauplin Vhe suit 


shoulder of the 








ihe hs 





uf < hi Clic! - vu » 


was uitrodaced t yrcealascar ui the 
neck of Francis EL. 


riations in the fashwo: 
dav, between loose tr 


the va- 
sof the present 
ud tight 


is, fOr Gress, tay 


Perhaps 


tccrs 
pant tloons or bree 
be attributed 
formation of the legs of the leaders of 
the ton at the moment. 


to the perfect) or mal- 


Wilk in Lapland.—The Laplanders 
preserve the milk of the rem deer ia 
frozen Vheu 
melted, after a lapse of several mouths, 
itis still fresh When a 
stranzer enters their dwellings, whom 
the . Wish to the frozen 
piece of milk is immediately set to the 
fire ; the 
which he skims off the milk as it melts, 
When be has had enough, the rest is 
preserved for other guests. 


pieces hike cheese 


aud good. 
weicome, 


vuest receivesa spoon, with 


The Duchess of Queensbury.— 
When vd unmarried, Lady 
Rochester, her Grace's mother, had 
bespoke her a court-dress; and 
dress being at that time very 
costly, a piece of cheaper silk was put 
into the back part of the petticoat un- 
cer the train; which so offended the 
young lady, that she dressed herself 
with the back part of her petticoat in 
front, to expose her mother's frugality: 


young 


for 


sucha 


Mahvatia Justice !—The Prime Mi- 
nister Limself perambulates the ba- 
zaars, or market-places ; and if he 
should detect a tradesman selling 
goods by false weight or measure, this 
treat ofticer breaks the culprits head 
with a large wooden mallet, kept 
especially for that purpose ! 


Difference betiveen Gout and Rheu- 
matism '—A Frenchman being af. 
theted asked, what 
diilerence there was between that and 


with gout, wa 


5 


the rheumatism. “One very great 
deference reply 1 Mousi ur: * sup 
prose you take one view, you put your 
finger im, you turn de screw, till you 
bear him no longer—det is de Rheu- 


tiatism len, Spose vou give hin one 


mor lat e ( " 





